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The Restless Spirit 


ee. are several ways in which 
one can look at this world and its con- 
dition: one can weep with Heraclitus. 
laugh with Democritus, or moralize 
as does Solomon. The foibles of men 
have long been exploited by writers and 
thinkers, but few of them have come to 
the real difficulty, for it is a difficulty 
which even they who confront it can 
hardly face. Solomon here, it seems, 
is facing up to the situation as he sees 
it, and as we often fail or hesitate to 
see it. Looking about, he sees the 
bustle of the world and pronounces it 
Vanity and vexation of spirit. He de- 
scribes his own activities in the pursuit 
dor pleasure and concludes that they 
have all failed of their mark; his life 
has been one of restlessness, as is the 
general way of mankind. 

Restlessness is the characteristic of 
his life, as it is of mankind in general. 
|Restlessness is the mark of wickedness, 
the Scriptures inform us. In Isaiah 
we read: “But the wicked are like the 
troubled sea when it cannot rest.” Now 
‘restlessness, being a negative term, can 
only be defined by its positive counter- 
part, rest; and yet, its evidence is so 
ypen and clear that we hardly need to 
lefine it. It can assume two forms, one 
hat of activity, the other that of inac- 
livity. In the case of Solomon, as in 
he case of most, it first appeared as 
tivity. Recall how he speaks of his 
riches, then of his pursuit of wisdom. 
Behind all this activity was a heart 
king diversion and distraction, afraid 
0 come to terms with itself, to face it- 
elf and’ see the emptiness that lay in 
t. Yet, there are none of us who can 
scape this condition, for it is the nat- 
ral condition — natural, that is, as a 


result of sin. So behind all our activi- 
ties lies this instinctive awareness of our 
condition, a condition which we often 
refuse to acknowledge because it is too 
painful for us to consider. 

Leisure and solitude, which ought to 
be among the greatest goods of the 
world, become heavy and intolerable so 
that we can hardly remain with our- 
selves or stay quietly in our own room; 
for this means only awareness of our 
emptiness and resourcelessness. ‘This 
is unhappiness on one of its deeper lev- 
els, and it is not strange that we should 
go to extreme lengths to blunt its 
sharpness. Hence our constant bustle 
and movement. To protect ourselves 
from self-knowledge we must be on the 
co. Listen to Pascal: 

“People have a secret instinct which 
impels them to seek amusement and oc- 
cupation abroad, and which arises from 
the sense of their constant unhappiness. 
They have another secret instinct, a 
remnant of the greatness of our orig- 


inal nature, which teaches them that 
happiness in reality consists only in 
rest, and not in stir. And of these two 
contrary instincts they form within 
themselves a confused idea, which hides 
itself from their view in the depths of 
their soul, inciting them to aim at rest 
through excitement, and always to fancy 
that the satisfaction which they have 
not will come to them, if, by surmount- 
ing whatever difficulties confront them, 
they can thereby open the door to rest.” 

It is in this state of mind that we 
raise trifles to the rank of ends and pur- 
sue them as if they were ends, only to 
find out that they are merely trifles. 
And so life becomes one round of 
seeking trifles, for it is they that please 
first and then displease. Most of us 
are satisfied with little: the promise of 
an exciting evening, a weekend free of 
our daily concerns, new clothes, plans 
for the future, and the like. But all 
these please us only as Jong as we can 
anticipate them, that is, as long as they 
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are in the future. Once the event has 
come to an end we must look forward 
io something else, for the memory of it 
cannot satisfy us. One has only to 
think of the projects begun and then 
dropped as soon as the novelty has worn 
off; think of the plans entertained, but 
discarded for other plans, whose only 
recommendation was not that they were 
better but newer. This is restlessness, 
a mark of our wickedness and a bitter 
fruit of it. All our activities become 
tainted with this anxiety, this dread of 
facing oneself, so that we who were 
born to know the universe and to judge 
all causes, are satisfied with watching 
a squirrel running across the street. We 
can spend two hours at a ball game but 
not two minutes with ourselves. 


N. ow this spirit of restlessness 
is sometimes displayed also in important 
projects. The more serious-minded 
among us would be inclined to spend 
ourselves on important issues. There 
is always present, among Christians 
especially, the danger of engaging in 
religious causes only for the sake of 
fleeing oneself. ‘Thus, some interest in 
a cause, itself worthwhile and important, 
is inspired not so much by a devotion 
to it as by a dread of being at rest, 
without business and diversion. Noble 
pursuits are reduced to the status oi 
mere diversions whose purpose can only 
be that of blinding us to the dependence 
and weakness of our heart. Hence it 
comes about that movements within the 
church have often been informed with 
this spirit. Policies have been pursued 
whose ethics have smacked more of the 
marketplace than of the sanctuary. 
Again a restlessness is revealed: behind 
such policies lies annoyance with things 
as they are, a displeasure with Provi- 
dence and perplexity about God’s work- 
ings. There is in such policies fear that 
God’s plans will not be realized, and 
thus any means and methods are em- 
ployed to fulfill God’s purpose. Restless- 
ness can take these and many other 
forms, and we ought to be aware of its 
presence in all of our activities, of a 
desire for distraction which will deaden 
the sense of the forlorn condition in 
which we find ourselves. 


Resilessness can also take the form 
of inactivity. This is sometimes the 
case with those of us who, like Solomon, 
have drunk deeply of life and know that 
no amount of stir or bustle can satisfy 
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the heart which knows instinctively that 
happiness in reality consists only in 
rest. Such is a weariness of life, bore- 
dom and lassitude. We have seen the 
flagging of our imagination and cre- 
ative power; we seem to have outlived 
our very selves. What was formerly a 
creative activity has become merely a 
routine; the interests of life have be- 
come blunted, stale, and flat. This is 
the knowledge of a heart which has be- 
gun to search the reason for its restless- 
ness, but has not progressed beyond 
the knowledge that it is in such a case 
and that all pursuits alike are finally 
distractions. Such awareness leads to 
indifference to life and considers one 
event as important as another. What- 
ever happens, all is the same. Because 
of this we can see no wisdom in Provi- 
dence, no love operating in history. We 
are blind to that goodness which the 
Psalmist claims to have seen in the land 
of the living, and we are deaf to the 
voice of the Creator in His creation. 
When this tedium becomes general and 
seems to spread over the whole of our 
being it becomes despair. 

Restlessness then is the natural con- 
dition of mankind. Behind all that we 
do is the desire to dull the grief and 
gloom of the heart. But we need not 
stay with this nor resign ourselves to a 
life of fruitless pursuit of goods which 
we grasp only to discard. Rest is pos- 
sible for those who have faith, a faith 
which brings with it an inward calm, an 
attitude of silence and of letting things 


The Crucial Point in 
Missions Policy 


Wien the 1953 synod meets it 
will have to take action on majority 
and minority reports of the Mission 
Policy Study Committee which involve 
two distinct conceptions of the mission- 
ary task of the Church. It is true that 
these conceptions come to limited ex- 
pression: the reports endeavor to an- 
swer the question, What is the place of 
education in the mission program? But 
both make very plain that behind the 
respective answers lie basic differences 
regarding the nature and functions of 
the entire missionary enterprise. For 
this reason the current debate centers 
so stubbornly on the educational issue. 
A serious synodical grappling with the 
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happen: a spirit of praise, contentment 
and acquiescence. For by faith we car 
see the world as the handiwork of God: 
as good because it is His creation anc 
because He will accomplish His purpose 
in it. With faith we can maintain « 
spiritual poise and an interior serenity) 
This is rest — and it is for those of ua 
who labor and are heavy-laden. 


Robert Otten 


By HARRY R. BOE; 


problem will require an expression ©: 
the score of these basic differences. 
wish in this article to reflect on thee 
differences and in particular on t 
position of the minority. 

The two reports that are being sul 
mitted to this year’s synod are the san 
as the reports that were presented la 
year. The committee of pre-advice o 
the synod of 1952 took exception to. 
crucial statement in each report and ii 
timated that modification of these stati 
ments might make possible the submii 
sion of a united report at the followi 
synod. Neither majority nor minori! 
found it possible to make mutuall 
satisfactory adjustments in its vie 
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all things to all men. 


I think this has been a good thing. 
Both sides have honest convictions in 
the matter and by refusing to compro- 
mise them they are making it necessary 
for synod and for the Church as a 
whole to face the heart of a very large 
issue. 


The Crucial Majority Statement 


iis statement in the majority 
report to which the committee of pre- 
advice took exception is indeed a cru- 
cial statement. It is so crucial that with 
it the case of the majority may be said 
to stand or fall. For this reason, no 
doubt, the majority calls special atten- 
tion this year to the fact that it stands 
by this statement, which is as follows: 
“It is proper for the Church in her work 
to use any means which is congenial to 
the Gospel.” In order that this sen- 
tence may be seen in its context I shall 
quote the entire paragraph in the report 
from which it is taken. Jn reading it, 
it should be remembered that the major- 
ity position is that education in the 
sense of full-fledged, formal, govern- 
ment-recognized lower and secondary 
education may be used by the Church 
in the work of missions. To justify 
this position the majority writes: 
. . . there is the general thought that 
it is proper for the Church in her 
work to use any means which is con- 
genial to the Gospel. By the latter 
expression, congenial to the Gospel, 
we mean, for instance, the Church 
must not seek to make converts by 
the use of the sword; by bribing 
people with material gifts, by in- 
trigue, by compromising the real 
meaning of the Gospel, and such 
means. All these are contrary to 
the Gospel as such, do not fit with 
the Gospel, are not congenial to it. 
Means must be used which do indeed 
further the dissemination and effect- 
iveness of it. And any such means 
may be freely used.. Paul in his day 
used the available means of travel: 
utilized synagogues, homes, the 
school of Tyrannus, Mars Hill, any 
place at hand; made use of such 
modes of writing as were in vogue; 
quoted literature of his day; became 
We get the 


impression that he would use any 


means not essentially in conflict with 
the Gospel to promote it. We be- 


lieve that the Church today may do 
’ 


the same. All things are given us to 


be used for God. Material means 


fh, 
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must serve spiritual ends. The 
Church has not hesitated to use mod- 
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ern means of travel, the printing 
press, medical skills for the Gospel. 
Why should she not use schools if 
they can serve the Gospel? (Acts 
of Synod, 1952, p. 211). 
It is not difficult to understand the im- 
plied criticism of the committee of pre- 
advice when it comments, “The only 
things excepted seemingly are things 
unethical, according to the examples 


adduced.” 


The majority in addressing 
year’s synod on the matter states: 


this 


The advisory committee found that 
the statement that the Church may 
use “any means which is congenial 
to the Gospel” is rather extreme 
and suggested that it be modified. 
The majority still feels that this is 
substantially correct. It realizes al- 
so that the statement as it stands is 
open to wrong interpretation. Per- 
haps it would be better to say that 
the Church is not limited to means 
directly indicated in the Bible. If 
synod prefers that statement, 
have no objection. 


we 


Whether one takes the original state- 
ment or the alternative suggested, it is 
clear that in neither case is any norm 
presented which would set limits to the 
means the Church may avail herself 
of in pursuing the missionary task. 


Galatians a Vindication ?P 


Bae entering upon an evalu- 
ation of the majority view it is well to 
take note of another position which it 
holds and out of which the above 
quoted contention flows: 


... by the coming of the Holy Spirit, 
the Church was raised to maturity, 
while in the Old Testament it had 
been in a state of minority. For 
that reason, being a minor, she was 
in the Old Testament placed under 
tutelage of precept upon precept, 
line upon line. In the New Testa- 
ment, being raised to majority, she 
must be freed from this tutelage and 

be placed in freedom (Gal. 4:1-5). 

This was also necessary because the 

Church was destined in the New 

Testament to become worldwide, to 

spread to all lands and to all peoples, 

there to live under all kinds of con- 
ditions and circumstances (Acts of 

Synod, 1952, p. 210). 

Now it is very difficult to see how 
the argument Paul develops in Gala- 
tians has any bearing at all on the is- 
sue under discussion. For in Galatians 
we find not the presentation of a method 


to govern the Church in her missionary 
witness, but rather the presentation of 
the message that the witness must carry. 
The contrast Paul draws in his letter is 
the contrast between salvation by law 
and salvation by grace, between the sub- 
jection to ceremonial ordinances and 
freedom them, between the law 
acting as a schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ and the faith that is enjoyed in 
Christ. The New Testament Church is 
indeed free from laws and ordinances 
and is responsible to her Lord alone. 
But this does not mean that she is free 
from the law of her own being. Free- 
dom is the ability to be true to one’s 
nature. What this law is I shall discuss 
presently in connection with the minor- 
ity position. Here I wish to point out 
that what the majority means by “con- 
genial to the Gospel” is really congeni- 
ality with right. But if the Church may 
do whatever is in itself right whenever 
it deems it wise to do so where, pray, 
do we place the limits of her activity? 
Is it not altogether conceivable that she 
will some day want to sponsor Christian 
television programs, recreation, better 
housing, political activity, newspapers 
and what not more? Let us pursue this 
subject in its missionary implications. 


from 


May “any means” Be Used P 


1h. question must therefore be 
asked whether, apart from the unwar- 
ranted support sought in the epistle to 
the Galatians, the contention of the ma- 
jority, namely that “any means which 
is congenial to the Gospel” may be used 
in the work of missions, is valid. May 
the Church do anything that is not mor- 
ally wrong if it believes in any given 
case that this will further the Gospel 
witness? That is the question the ma- 
jority view poses. 

The committee of pre-advice admir- 
ably grasped the central issue. Is it 
true, its comment implied, that in mak- 
ing Christ known to the world the 
Church is limited in her methods only 
by ethical considerations exemplified in 
“the use of the sword; bribing . . . in- 
trigue . . . compromising the meaning 
of the Gospel, and such means’? The 
majority advises the Church that the 
answer to this question is in the affirma- 
live. Fully conscious of the criticism 
that has been levelled at this position it 
writes, “The majority still feels that this 
is substantially correct.” Concretely, 
this means that if on any given mission 
field the Church judges it helpful to en- 
large her witness to include all manner 
of civilizing activities, trading posts, 
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social and economic programs, it must 
be considered to have scriptural warrant 
for doing so. 


I do not mean to impute to my breth- 
ren in the majority that they envision 
leading the Christian Reformed Church 
into such a direction. I know their 
mind. They entertain no such idea, 
and would frown on any application of 
their principle in the manner suggested. 
But this consideration is in this connec- 
tion wholly beside the point. The synod 
of 1953 is not being asked to accept the 
manner in which the majority would 
carry out its basic principle. It is, 
rather, being asked to accept a definite 
principle of action, formulated on black 
and white, which should, when it is 
taken seriously, become determinative 
in the formulation and execution of 
missionary policy. The synod must 
realize that the adoption of the major- 
ity position after three years of debate 
and discussion, and over the criticism 
that has been leveled at it, will consti- 
tute a decisive action from which there 
will be no easy turning back. If, five 
or ten years from now, a missionary or 
a conference on some field is convinced 
that opening a general store would es- 
tablish a good point of contact for the 
missionaries, they will be able to appeal 
direcily to the majority position.” If 
they should conclude that they ought to 
lead the way in introducing better 
farming methods in their area and re- 
quest men and funds to develop such a 
program, if they should feel that the 
time has come to establish community 
centers and counselling services they 
can do the same. There will be no 
ground in principle on basis of which 
to draw their judgment into question. 
All that can restrict such an expansion 
of the missionary program is practical 


* The possibility is not at all imaginary. 
In 1902 the synod of the Chr. Ref. Church 
adopted a social welfare program for the 
Indian field including plans for a general 
store, a bakery, a weavery, a farm that would 
be irrigated and raise sheep, and a board- 
ing school. In 1904, Mr. Vander Wagen, 
missionary at Zuni, took his cue from the 
1902 decisions and requested the opening 
of a store in Zuni. The Board observed, 
“After much consideration the Board must 
agree that there is much truth and weight 
in the conviction of our brother that the 
Indians must also be helped Socially, and 
that a store such as he envisions can he 
a means to gain the Indian for the Gospel.” 
Acts, 1904, p. 76. All these projects have 
succumbed except the Boarding School and 
there is among us far from unanimity on the 
score of its value as an evangelistic agency, 
not to speak of its validity for such a pur- 
pose. 
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considerations, and the availability of 
men and money. It will not do to tell 
them that the majority who formulated 
this principle did not have such an ap- 
plication in mind. They will reply that 
they are not appealing to the intentions 
of four men but to an official position 
adopted by the Church. Nor will it do 
to tell them that synod had no such 
things in mind, for they will answer 
that they are not appealing to what syn- 
od thought but to what it said. They 
will answer, moreover, that synod 
adopted its position in spite of the 
presence of the minority report and the 
things that were said in connection with 
it. To this there will be no reply save 
a new missions policy debate with all 
the difficulties and uncertainties attend- 
ant upon it. 

What is the basic trouble with the 
majority position? It is, as I see it, 
the acceptance of two basic principles 
of action rather than one. ‘The first 
principle which the majority accepts is 
that the Gospel must be preached in the 
limited sense of the word. On this the 
majority and the minority are in agree- 
ment. But to it the majority adds a 
second principle. This is that the 
Church may implement the application 
of the first principle by any method 
that is not ethically objectionable. The 
fact that the word “may” is used here, 
the fact that no positive demand is 
made as in the first principle, but that 
only the existence of a possibility is 
maintained, must not blind our eyes to 
the scope and significance of the prin- 
ciple that is being propounded. No one 
would deny that a great principle would 
be at stake if it were to be proposed 
that the state may limit the freedom of 
speech and of religion (this has often 
enough been done in the interest of 
Christianity and on moral grounds), 
that the Church may enter the political 
arena, that the decisions of the supreme 
court may be overridden by a simple 
majority in Congress. All these 
“may’s” imply the stamp of legitimacy 
on their being actualized. All that can 
stand in the way of their actualization 
is matters of judgment, practical diffi- 
culties, and the like. The aim of mak- 
ing the “may” a reality cannot be ob- 
jected to basically. 

The minority is opposed to giving 
synod, the mission-board, and our mis- 
sionaries a theoretical, let alone an ac- 
tual, carte blanche for expanding the 
missionary enterprise in any manner 
and in any direction that is deemed 
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morally unobjectionable. We see enc 
less frictions arising as the result o 
conflicting ideas in addition to ente1 
taining objections of a more funda 
mental kind. No longer will the guid 
for action be a mutually accepted an 
officially adopted norm, but opinion wil 
clash with opinion, view with view, an 
there will be no arbiter save a majorit 
vote in mission conference, board o 
synod. We believe that Scripture doe 
not leave the Church in such a bad wa 
as it pursues the pressing task of mak 
ing Christ known to the nations. 


The Crucial Minority Statement 


les us, therefore, next look a 
the statement in the minority report te 
which the committee of pre-advice tool 
exception. It is this: “Because educa 
tion roots in creation and not in re 
demption the minority takes issue with 
the view that schools on the missio1 
field are proper agencies to effect con 
version.” To this statement the com 
mittee appended no separate comment 
Ji was, along with the majority state 
ment called “rather extreme” in it 
phraseology. I do not believe eithe 
statement is extremely worded, rathe 
that both state precisely the basic posi 
tions that are at stake. Just what doe 
the minority have in mind when : 
makes the statement in question? 


The minority finds its point of da 
parture in the nature of the Church. I 
common with the majority it accepts & 
basic the presupposition that missions * 
the task of the instituted Church. 
does not mean to Jetract from the duti 
of believers everywhere to witness 1 
their faith, but it holds as fundament. 
that Gospel proclamation, baptism 
church founding is the function of tt 
Church in its institutional manifest 
tion. We do not believe, for exampil 
that the execution of the Great Co 
mission by societies of believers 
scripturally warranted however mua 
the lethargy of the organized Chure 
inay have made recourse to societii 
necessary. 


Since missions are, then, the task 
the instituted Church the missiona 
enterprise is basically determined 
the character and functions of t: 
Church. This is the cornerstone of 
minority position. It holds that no « 
tivity in which the Church engages m 
be of such a nature that it would cc 
flict with the nature of the Church | 
self. We consider it to be loose thi 
ing, and in the end harmful, to say t 
on the mission field the Church may 
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all manner of things which have noth- 
ing at all to do with her essential char- 
acter. We believe that the Church must 
be the Church wherever it is active. 


The essential distinction between the 
Church and other forms of human life 
and activity is that it arises out of the 
cedemptive work of Christ, whereas the 
latter arise out of the created or, if you 
will, the natural, order of things. Let 
me elaborate this statement. The fam- 
ily, economic activity, religion, educa- 
lion, culture in all its forms, can all be 
traced back directly to creation. Man 
was created a reproductive, economic, 
cultural, religious, educable being. Re- 
demption does not bring any of these 
activities or qualities into being. It 
sanctifies them, redeems them, enables 
them to serve again the purpose for 
which they were originally given, but 
it does not call them into existence. 

This cannot be said of the Church. 
The Church is a “new creation.” The 
Body of Christ is not explainable in 
terms of anything given with creation. 
We find the family in non-Christian 
lands, we find education, culture, eco- 
nomic activity in them. In pagan lands 
there are religious men and women not 
only, but we find in them highly de- 
veloped religious structures with tem- 
ples, priests, liturgies and sacred writ- 
ings. But nowhere do we find the Body 
of Christ in them in however distorted 
a form. When the Gospel comes to a 
pagan land or area it leavens and hal- 
lows and, in so doing, often deeply 
modifies all existing structures of life 
except the religious structure. ‘This it 
destroys and replaces with one wholly 
its own, namely the Church. That, at 
least, is the conscious aim. Anyone who 
would be a member of this new reli- 
gious structure proposed by the Gospel 
must repudiate the old. 

The Church as visible and organized 
expression of the Body of Christ is 
therefore a wholly unique entity having 
a character and function all its own. 


Its character is to be @ communion of 
the redeemed, and its function is to wit- 
ness to the received redemption. That 
is what the Church is in the world, and 
that is why the Church is in the world. 
It is the duty of the Church to bring, 
by means of its witness, other commu- 
ning and witnessing manifestations of 
the Body of Christ into being. And it 
must do so by being true to its uniquely 
given redemptive origin. 

This is what the minority finds the 
Bible and more especially the New 
Yestament to teach about the Church 
and her purpose in the world. And it 
believes that this places limits upon the 
methods the Church may avail herself 
of in discharging her divinely given 
mandate to witness to the Gospel. If 
the majority is sustained in its conten- 
tion that “any means” not unethical 
may be used by the Church in doing 
her work the door stands wide open for 
the Church to engage in all manner of 
activities that have nothing at all to do 
with its character and with its purpose 
in the world. When this is done the 
Church not only leaves its proper task 
but so do the other activities insofar 
as it appropriates them. For as it is 
not the function of the Church to farm, 
to sculpture, to do scientific research, 
to educate, to run a factory, so it is not 
the function of agriculture, art, science, 
education, or industry to be evangelistic 
arms of the Church. The Church has a 
message for ali these areas, but it does 
not do their work, nor should they be 


asked to do the work of the Church. 


For this reason the minority stands 
by its statement, “Because education 
roots in creation and not in redemption, 
the minority takes issue with the view 
that schools on the mission field are 
proper agencies to effect conversion.” 

We would, therefore, have the Church 
accept as a norm that the missionary 
lask is essentially limited to Gospel 
proclamation in the accepted sense of 


the word. This excludes as normative 
the entrance upon all manner of auxil- 
iary activities, education included. Our 
conception of the relation between re- 
demption and creation demands that 
the Church come with a message for all 
areas of life for Christ has redeemed 
them. Our conception of the distinction 
between redemption and creation for- 
bids us to accept the principle that the 
Church “may” enter upon any activity 
which it judges wise to enter upon. 

When this basic position is accepted 
the way is open to deal with the com- 
plexities which life thrusts upon us. 
Seldom or never do we find it possible 
to follow absolute lines absolutely this 
side the perfect land. Where imperfec- 
tion exists, where sin and grace are 
often marvelously intertwined, we are 
often forced into ambiguities and over- 
lapping activities that seem quite ines- 
capable. The rise of the societies in 
modern missions is a clear case in 
point. But to accept ambiguities as 
ambiguities, and overlapping as over- 
lapping is one thing; to accept the 
crossing of acknowledged lines as a 
legitimate “may” is quite another. 
Lincoln said, we must sometimes bend 
the constitution to keep it from break- 
ing. But he said “sometimes,” that is, 
in cases of emergency. He never said 
that the government “may” be unconsti- 
tutional as a matter of principle. 

It is in this way that the minority 
would have the Church look at the issue 
of the use of education in missions and, 
by means of this issue, at the whole 
problem of missionary method. Pre- 
cisely how the minority would have the 
Church act on the question of concrete 
educational policy on its mission fields 
I do not now have space to discuss. Our 
proposals can be found in the Agenda 
and Acts of the Synod of 1952 pp. 103 
and 223 respectively. I believe, how- 
ever, that the basic problem has been 
set forth and with it our basic answer. 


The Christian and the Labor Union 


1h question of labor-union 
membership is before us again. 

We faced it last in 1943. The Synod 
of 1943 considered a request that Syn- 
od issue a definite statement condemn- 
ing membership in the AFL and CIO 
(Acts 1940, p. 338). Synod was also 
urged to declare that “every Christian 
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working man should be a member” of 
the CLA (Jbid.). 

After having been served by the ad- 
vice of a Study Committee, the Synod 
of 1943 refused to accede to either of 
these requests. Instead, it adopted the 
statement that “church membership 
and membership in a so-called neutral 
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labor union are compatible as long as 
such union gives no constitutional war- 
rant to sin, nor shows in its regular ac- 
tivities that it champions sin” (Acts 
1943, p. 102). The Synod of 1946 re- 
affirmed this position, and declared 
that the contrary judgment “would 
amount to dangerous separatism, which 
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The Christian and the Union — Continued 


is condemned by Scripture” (Acts 1946, 
pp. 103, 104). 


* % % 


oNeR the question arises anew. 
Classis Chatham, in Ontario, Canada, 
overtures Synod to declare that “for a 
Christian who would live ‘principially,’ 
according to the principles of God’s 
Word, there is no place in a labor union 
which gives clear evidence that it is in 
conflict with the authority of Christ and 
of the Holy Scriptures, such as “The 
American Federation of Labor’ and 
‘The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tion ’” (Agenda 1953, pp. 262, 263). 
Classis Hamilton, also in Canada, ac- 
cepted “substantially the same over- 
iure” (Cf. The Banner, Feb. 20, 1953, 
p. 247). 

Classis Eastern Ontario, also in Can- 
ada, confronted the same recommenda- 
tion, but rejected it as too extreme. 
“Our people are now told that: (1) We 
are to refrain from becoming inembers 
of a so-called neutral labor organization 
if we do not find it necessary to join. 
(2) The ideal of having Christian labor 
organizations must ever be kept in mind, 
and we should exert ourselves to organ- 
ize them” (The Banner, Feb. 6, 1953, 
pp. 182, 183). 

There is a basic and crucially im- 
portant principle involved in_ these 
overtures. It is the principle of the 
Christian’s liberty and the Christian’s 
responsibility to choose for himself in 
the complexities of daily living — being 
“fully persuaded in his own mind,” un- 
der the governance of the Word of God 
-— without unwarranted interference 
and imposition of Synodical declara- 
tions, but with the help and encourage- 
ment of the Church’s teaching and shep- 
herding care. 

Even Classis Eastern Ontario, wilh 
its apparently moderate resolution, pro- 
poses what seems to be in violation of 
this principle. The Classis finds it too 
extreme to condemn membership in the 
AFL and CIO, as sister Canadian Clas- 
ses have done. Presumably, then, each 
Christian should be left to his own 
judgment in the matter, being led by 
God’s Word and by such guidance as 
has been provided by the Church’s 
statement of principles. But the Classis 
seems to feel that on the labor question 
there should be some kind of ecclesi- 
astical directive to govern somehow the 
laboring man’s choice of a union. And 
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so, “our people are now told . . . to re- 
frain from becoming members of a so- 
called neutral labor organization if we 
do not find it necessary to join,” and 
to “exert ourselves to organize” Chris- 
tian labor organizations. 


Classis Eastern Ontario, though at- 
tempting to avoid a too extreme posi- 
tion, proposes a position that is never- 
theless too extreme. It is too extreme 
on two counts: (1) It declares that only 
necessity — presumably — bread-and- 
butter necessity —- may constitute a rea- 
son for “neutral’” union membership. 
If “necessity” doesn’t obtain, “we are 
to refrain from becoming members.” 
This means further, either: (a) That 
Classis judges such union membership 
not desirable — in itself a far-reaching 
judgment; or (b) That even though de- 
sirable, the church member must never- 
theless refrain — an instance of far- 
reaching legalism. (2) If taken in con- 
nection with the injunction “to exert 
ourselves to organize” Christian labor 
organizations, the resolution of Classis 
Eastern Ontario means that if Christians 
are in a position to join either the CLA 
or a so-called neutral union, they must 
“refrain from becoming members” of 
the latter. But no Christian Reformed 
Synod has ever ventured to make that 
demand (Synod 1943, in fact, rejected 
an overture requesting it), and it is a 
question whether Synod, Classis, or 
Consistury have any warrant for mak- 
ing such a demand. 


The overtures of the Classes Chatham 
and Hamilton permit no exceptions, 
such as “if we .. . find it necessary.” 
They propose an absolute and unequiv- 
ocal condemnation of the AFL and CIO. 
Classis Hamilton asks Synod “to de- 
clare that membership in labor unions 
such as the CIO and AFL is incompat- 
ible with a consistent Christian life” 
(The Banner, Feb. 20, 1953, p. 247). 
Classis Chatham asks Synod to declare, 
among other things: (1) That there is 
no place in the AFL and CIO for the 
Christian who would live according to 
the principles of God’s Word, because 
these organizations are “in conflict with 
the authority of Christ and of the Holy 
Scriptures.” (2) That Consistories 
“shall instruct those who plan to join 
or those who have joined the so-called 
neutral labor unions, with patience and 
love, and warn them concerning their 
error.” (3) “That members of the con- 
gregation shall be prevailed upon to 
join the existing Christian Labor 
Unions, or to organize such if they do 
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not yet exist; and that the Consistories 
shall support such unions in all pos. 
sible ways” (Agenda 1953, pp. 258- 
263). 


In one respect, however, the overture 
of Classis Chatham is not quite so ab- 
solute, nor, in fact, consistent. It 
does not propose — for those who per- 
sist in the sin of membership in a union 
that is “in conflict with the authority of 
Christ and of the Holy Scriptures” — 
the exercise of discipline to its proper 
end of excommunication for the im- 
penitent. Instead, it proposes a double 
standard for church membership by de- 
claring that “the Consistories shall see 
to it that those who persist in their 
membership in that sort of labor union 
shall not be considered for leading posi- 
tions in congregational life” (Agenda 
1953, p. 263). If this be taken serious- 
ly, there is no reason why lodge-mem- 
bers should not be permitted member- 
ship in the Christian Reformed Church 
though considered ineligible for “lead- 
ing positions in congregational life.” 


% *% # 


Ane from this weakness in 
application, the basic position of Classis 
Chatham is clear and unequivocal. 
The AFL and CIO are said to give clear 
evidence that they are in conflict with 
the authority of Christ and that of the: 
Holy Scriptures, and Synod is asked to: 
so declare. And Synod is asked, on that: 
ground, to condemn membership in thes 


AFL and CIO. 


One might expect, in support of this 
overture, soine evidential proof of th 
absolutely depraved constitution of the 
AFL and CIO and of the consistently 
and hopelessly wicked character of thein 
leaders, membership, and practices. But 
there is virtually none, and no satisfac 
tory attempt to offer such evidence: 
There is no citation of the constitutior 
or rules of the AFL or CIO. Classi 
Chatham simply asserts that since tha 
“neutral” union does not raise “ques 
tions as to doctrine or confession,” i 
“therefore operates under a constitution 
which does not reckon with Christ ano 
His Word.” And, ignoring the long 
and urgent struggle for social justic: 
and a better life for the workingmas 
against a ruthless and predatory capi 
talism, Classis Chatham quite gratui 
tously charges that “the chief purpos: 
of the so-called neutral labor union # 
merely: to promote the material welfar 
of its members” (Agenda, 1953, i) 
261, 262). : 


For the rest, the overture makes 
scant reference to “the advocacy of the 
so-called ‘union shop’ or ‘closed shop,’ ” 
and the use of “jurisdictional strikes” 
and “boycotts,” without offering a rea- 
soned judgment as to why these prac- 
tices are wrong, or why, if they are 
wrong, they constitute valid or sufficient 
ground for condemning membership in 
these unions. The overture further 
condemns “the acquisition of their 
ends through means which sometimes 
endanger the public welfare,” and as- 
serts that these unions “frequently set 
aside govenrmentally instituted bureaus 
for the settlement of disputes between 
employer and employee” — but here 
again, there is only assertion, and there 
is no reasoned judgment as to why 
these considerations require a condem- 
nation of membership in these unions. 
The oniy other thing that the overture 
lays to the charge of these unions is 
“the misuse of the Sabbath in that 
especially that day is used for labor 
union gatherings . . . and the protection 
of Sunday labor if it involves extra 
pay” (Agenda 1953, p. 262). It seems 
hardly fair, however, to charge the un- 
ions with “the protection of Sunday 
labor.” Rather, the union protects the 
laborer who is required to work on 
Sunday by insisting on extra pay for 
such labor. So far forth, it is more a 
protection against Sunday labor de- 
manded by the employer than a “pro- 
tection of Sunday labor,” as any cost- 
minded employer will acknowledge. 


What Classis Chatham cites is rather 
thin and questionable evidence and 
argument to use as a basis for condemn- 
ing membership in the AFL and CIO. 
And this is disappointing because our 
Synods have consistently taken the posi- 
tion that an evaluation of union mem- 
bership must be based upon a careful 
inquiry locally into the rules and prac- 
tices of labor unions. The Synod of 
1928 declared: “Every Consistory is ad- 
monished to investigate the rules of 
every organization to which a member 
of its church belongs, and to be observ- 
ant whether the members are accom- 
plices in acts which are in conflict with 
the law of God” (Acts 1928, p. 95). 
‘This instruction was repeated by the 
Synod of 1943: “Consistories and 
Classes should take careful note of all 
labor organizations in their respective 
communities to determine whether 
membership in our Church and mem- 
bership in such organizations are com- 
patible’ (Acts 1943, p. 103). The 
Study “Committee which reported in 
‘1943 observed: “Our Synods in the 
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past wisely refrained from naming par- 
ticular organizations and from putting 
them, as such, under the ban of the 
Church, partly because of the difficulty 
involved in passing an intelligent and 
true judgment on such comprehensive, 
complicated, and far-flung organizations 
as those just mentioned, which was al- 
ready pointed out by one of the Com- 
mittees at the Synod of 1930 (Agenda 
J, 1943, p. 19). 


Our Church has been unwilling, there- 
fore, to render a comprehensive judg- 
ment against membership in so-called 
neutral unions, but called for investiga- 
tion locally and for judgments by low- 
er bodies based on concrete and specific 
evidence concerning the organization of 
which the Christian is a member. It 
is regrettable, therefore, that Classis 
Chatham ventures summarily, and with- 
cut adequate investigation and reasoned 
citation of evidence, to condemn mem- 


bership in the AFL and CIO. 


Bing the case of Classis Chatham, 
it will be observed, is not grounded, in 
the last analysis, on evidence of the 
anti-Christian character of the AFL and 
CIO. It is grounded, ultimately, on the 
abstract, a priori judgment that since 
ihe “neutral” union does not raise 
“questions as. to doctrine or confes- 
sion,’ it “therefore operates under a 


constitution which does not reckon 
with Christ and His Word.” Classis 
Chatham declares that the “neutral” 


union “is led by the principles of hu- 
manism, and uses only such means as 
the majority of its members decide,” 
and this explains the fact that the means 
employed by such labor unions must 
often be condemned when they are 
tested by the standard of God's Word 
and the Christian principles based upon 
it (Agenda 1953, pp. 261, 262). It 
is in this connection that Classis Chat- 
ham cites “some of the condemn-worthy 
means employed by the so-called neutral 
labor unions.” They are not primarily 
evidence of the wicked character of the 
AFL and CIO, but rather illustrations 
of the a priori judgment that these 
unions operate “under a_ constitution 
which does not reckon with Christ and 
His Word,” and are “led by the prin- 
ciples of humanism.” 


This a priori case against the AFL 
and CIO is placed in the context of a 
long discussion of the regenerate char- 
acter of the Christian and his distinc- 
tive calling and function in this world. 


The Christian may never be neutral, it 
is said, but must always live in terms of 
his relationship to Christ, his King. 
This, of course, is indisputable, because 
clearly Scriptural. But Classis Chatham 
assumes throughout the whole overture 
ihat when a Christian becomes a mem- 
ber of a so-called neutral organization, 
be accepts and is governed by the so- 
called neutral principles of that organi- 
zation. The overture, therefore, warns 
that there can be “no agreement, no 
joining together of two camps, of which 
the one acknowledges and confesses 
God, while the other ignores and elimi- 
nates Him,” and further warns that the 
Christian “may not renounce or neglect 
his principle for the sake of those who 
live out of another principle, namely, to 
strive after a so-called general righteous- 


ness” (Agenda 1953, p. 261). 


The basic position of Classis 
Chatham, therefore, is that a Christian 
may not be a member of a so-called neu- 
tral labor organization, because it “op- 
erates under a constitution which does 
not reckon with Christ and His Word,” 
und because the Christian who becomes 
a member of such an organization neg- 
lects “his principles for the sake of those 
who live out of another principle, name- 
ly, to strive after a so-called general 
righteousness.” It is for this reason 
that Classis Chatham concludes that 
Christians, “because they are obligated 
to give joint witness to the principles of 
God’s Word, should form such organi- 
zations (labor unions) which acknowl- 
edge the authority of Christ and that 
of the Scriptures” (Agenda, 1953, p. 
262). 

If this be so, it is obvious that ihe 
Christian may not be a member of any 
so-called neutral organization. On this 
count the Church must condemn not 
only membership in the AFL and CIO. 
The Church must also take position 
against our doctors who are members 
of the American Medical Association; 
our business men who are members of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Kiwanis, Rotary, and Lions’ Clubs; our 
parents who are members of public 
school Parent-Teachers Associations or 
School-Boards; our lawyers who are 
members of the American Bar Associ- 
ation; our real estate men who are 
members of the Real Estate Board; our 
farmers who are members of the 
Farmers’ Cooperative Associations; 
those who are members or active work- 
ers in political parties and civic organi- 
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zations for better government; and all 
who are members of Symphony Socie- 
ties, Humane Societies, 4-H Clubs, or 
any other of the numerous organiza- 
tions that function in the interest of 
society and State. 


Classis Chatham doesnt carry 
through this far, but asks only for the 
condemnation of membership in the 
AFL and CIO. It is not uncommon, 
however, to hear expressed judgments 
to the effect that those who become 
members of any so-called neutral or- 
ganization accomodate themselves to 
and live by the supposedly universally 
valid, rational principle in so doing. To 
avoid this it is judged that it is not 
enough that only the individual be 
Christian. In addition, any organiza- 
tion to which the Christian belongs must 
be based on and operate from distinc- 
tively Christian principles. For that 
reason it is thought incumbent upon 
the Christian to live his life in the world 
and to exercise his influence in the 
world only by way of separate Chris- 
tian organizations. 


This way of thinking is fairly new in 
our history, and proposes a complete 
reversal of the position our Church has 
always taken. It wili be well to be re- 
minded, in this connection, of the de- 
cision of the Synod of 1928: “To the 
question whether it is in conflict with 
our Christian principle, that members 
of the Church are also members of or- 
ganizations in the social sphere, where 
these organizations do not rest on a 
Christian standpoint, and do not oper- 
ale out of Christian principles, it must 
be answered: That every Christian 
should be considered at liberty to co- 
operate with others in every lawful do- 
main of society; and as a member of 
society he has a perfect right to help 
in any social enterprise or to unite with 
others in an organization, if the evident 
aim of such enterprise is not in conflict 
with the general principles of justice 
as set forth in the Bible” (Acts 1928, 
Art. 103, p. 91). The same Synod de- 
cided: “When the purpose of an or- 
ganization is in itself lawful and the 
organization does not in her constitu- 
tion require anything of her members 
that is in conflict with the right, the 
Church cannot discipline anyone mere- 
ly because of membership in such an 
organization, even if in such an organi- 
zation many faults may be pointed out 
both in respect of principle and prac- 
tice. Here also the rule governs that 


only if one is personally guilty of cen- 
surable sin can one become the object 
of ecclesiastical discipline” (loc. cit., 
p- 93). The Church has quite definite- 
ly, therefore, refused to adopt the posi- 
tion that the Christian may be a mem- 
ber only of a separate Christian organi- 
zation. 


(EO does not mean that the 
Church invites her members to stand 
on and live out of uon-Christian prin- 
ciples while they are members of such 
organizations; nor did the Church ever 
remotely suppose that membership in 
such an organization means that one is 
governed only by the universally valid, 
rational argument. Nor has any Chris- 
tian Reformed church body, or any re- 
sponsible leader or member of the 
Christian Reformed Church ever sug- 
gested that the Christian may live in 
terms merely of a common righteous- 
ness in any so-called neutral area. 
There is no neutral area for the Chris- 
tian, and the Christian may not for a 
moment live in terms of a neutral prin- 
ciple —. for whoever adopts neutrality 
denies Christ. For that reason the Syn- 
od of 1926 declared “that a Christian 
who is a member of a social organiza- 
tion, of whatever character, is required 
of God to faithfully exercise his influ- 
ence and to contend for right and jus- 
tice as a Christian” (loc. cil., p. 92; my 


italics — GS). 


No one knows better than the work- 
ing man — or the business man, the 
doctor, the farmer, who, like the work- 
ingman are members of so-called neu- 
tral organizations —- how difficult it is 
to “faithfully exercise his influence and 
to contend for right and justice as a 
Christian.” But it is possible, through 
the grace of Christ who strengtheneth 
us, to “live godly in this present evil 
world.” It was precisely to this end 
that Jesus said: “Ye are the salt of the 
earth,” and to this end he prayed: “I 
pray not that thou shouldest take them 
out of the world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil one.” 


It is somewhat regrettable that we 
have spent so much effort in propound- 
ing abstractly the evils resident in mod- 
ern social organizations (which the 
ordinary church member knows in the 
concrete and living reality of his daily 
contacts much better than many others). 
It is unfortunate, too, that we have 
been primarily concerned with advising 
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our church members to set up and join 
only Christian social organizations — 
which, even if it be considered right 
for the Church to so advise, only an in- 
finitesimal fraction of her membership 
could do. It is little help and comfort 
to tell the Christian that he ought to 
escape associations in which evil comes 
to expression. Paul is quite explicit in 
refusing to do that: “I wrote unto you 
in my epistle to have no company with 
fornicators; not at all meaning with the 
fornicators of this world, or with the 
covetous and extortioners, or with idol- 
ators; for then must ye needs go out 
of this world” (I Cor. 5:9, 10). Paul 
the Apostle, and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
were not negative but positive, and 
rather exhorted the Christian, because 
he is Christ’s, and as Christ’s, “to live 
godly in this present evil world.” 


The whole of the New Testament will 
provide much instruction and encour- 
agement for every Christian who while 
in the world is not of the world. And 
it would be better, I am sure, if we 
should the more faithfully, sympathet- 
ically, and carefully help the laboring 
man, the business man, the doctor, the 
farmer, the nurse, and all our church 
members, to acquit themselves of their 
calling in the world out of which they 
cannot possibly escape, and in which 
Jesus prays they shall remain. 


There was the remark made by one 
of our own Christian men, a worker on: 
the recently completed Commons Build-: 
ing on Calvin Campus. He said: “Why, 
is it that the Church seems to be con- 
cerned only that I should get out of 
my union? I wish my Church would. 
ieach and help me to carry on my call-: 
ing as a Christian in the place where: 
] am and feel I should be. I, and otherss 
like me, need the Church and her heljx 
in the difficult position we occupy.” 


I felt guilty when I listened to that 
Christian working-man in soiled clothe 
and with scuffed hands. I felt that as 
a minister I had only too often failed 
him and his brothers — all of ther 
my brothers in Christ, and the shee 
of God’s flock given to the shepherd’? 
care. 


Let the Church hear him and_ his 
fellows — her own children — as they 
say: Teach me and help me, as Pau. 
exhorted, how to live godly in thi: 
present evil world. For I cannot escape 
out of it, nor does my Lord want me ta 
attempt it. For, being not of the worla 
but Christ’s even while in the world, — 
am the salt of the earth. 


| 


Synod and the Sunday School 


VAC Fics the Christian Re- 
ormed Church has come to a point of 
ignificant decision and advance in re- 
rard to the Sunday School. For the 
vast two years the Committee on Edu- 
ation has served Syned with informa- 
ion and advice on this educational 
gency. Certain basic decisions were 
aken by Synod in 195! and 1952, and 
his year the Publication Committee and 
he Committee on Education have 
greed on a set of recommendations to 
synod which provide for early action. 

The current attention given to the 
Sunday Schoo] by Syned arises not out 
yf academic or theoretic considerations, 
yut in a direct way out of the life of the 
church. There are factors. 
-rimarily, there is the rapidly growing 
ealization that the congregation itself 
s responsible for neighborhood evan- 
yelism, and that the Sunday School is 
2 most important agency for this work. 
The Church is becoming increasingly 
zware that the dualism between the es- 
ablished church and the neighborheod 
chapel is improper and unnecessary. 
Phus it has also become more and more 
ware that the dualism between “regu- 
ar’ Sunday School papers and “mis- 
jion”’ Sunday School papers is improp- 
and unnecessary. 


yarious 


There are three additional factors 
which account for the current develop- 
nents in regard to the Sunday School: 
first, the frustration on the part of 
eackers in Catechism classes, Sunday 
School and Christian day school, re- 
spectively, due to the overlapping of 
essons; second, a measure of dissatis- 
action with our existing Sunday 
School papers and other helps due to 
ssorted weaknesses in pedagogy; third, 
he request of the Orthodox Presbyter- 
an Church (to the Synod of 1951), 
vhich has for some time used our 
‘mission” Sunday School materials, 
or a measure of cooperation in their 
reparation. 


Status and Function 


if 1951, largely upon the advice 
f the Committee on Education, Synod 
dopted the following as a definition of 
he status and function of the Sunday 
chool: “The Sunday School is in prin- 
iple an agency for official ecclesiastical 
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evangelistic pedagogy, with additional 
utility as a voluntary association for 
covenantal pedagogy, supplementary to 
the home and under the supervision of 
the consistory, to be employed as the 
local circumstances of each congrega- 
tion may dictate (eg. for additional 
training where there are no Christian 
schools, for the stimulation of love for 
and interest in missions, etc.).” 

This was a clearcut reaffirmation of 
the stand of the Synod of 1918, which 
said: “kmphasis should be placed on 
catechesis, catechetical instruction in 
the home, and the Christian school. 
Then there will be less need for the 
Sunday School for our children. Only 
as a means of evangelization can the 
Sunday School have an independent 
place among us, and therefore, it should 
be increasingly used to that end. The 
ideal of instruction in the home should 
never be lost sight of, and the Sunday 
School for our own children is to be 
considered a supplement or a corrective 
to home catechizing.” 


Such a reaflirmation was needed be- 
cause from 1926 to 1936 a synodical 
Committee on Education had led the 
Church in a completely different direc- 
tion. An elaborate plan had been set 
up, with periodic Synodical approval, 
for a Unified Church School which 
would have wiped out the difference be- 
tween the catechism class and the Sun- 
day School. There would have been 
identity rather than correlation between 
them. [Every Sunday School teacher 
would have been essentially a catechete. 
and every pupil a catechumen.  Cate- 
chesis would have lost its distinctive- 
ness as the ministry of the Word to 
covenant youth, and the Sunday School 
would have been prevented from fulfill- 
ing its evangelistic role. The peril of 
a basically unreformed pedagogy was 
only narrowly averted when at last in 
1936 Synod rejected the Unified Church 
School, largely because of the convic- 
tion that it violated the essential differ- 
ence between catechesis and Sunday 
School. 

This action of ihe Synod of 1936 was 
essentially a negative one. It was fol- 
lowed by 15 years of official neglect 
and unprincipled growth. Not until 
1951 was positive action taken to give 
the Sunday School clear guidance and 
strong impetus in the performance of 
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its task. It is interesting to speculate 
as to the difference it would have made 
in our churches if the Sunday School, 
with the clear vision of 1918, had reso- 
lutely pursued its evangelistic task rath- 
er than being sidetracked by the Unified 
Church School. At any rate, after a 
long and dusty detour, we are officially 
back on the highway which we un- 
fortunately left shortly after 1918. Pre- 
sumably we must now try to make up 
for lost time. 

From the standpoint of this clearcut 
principle it was most salutary that last 
year’s Synod rejected an overture from 
Classis Hackensack which would have 
revised the definition handed down in 
195] in such a way that the evangelistic 
and covenantal functions of the Sunday 
School would be on a par. 

Well-intentioned though it was, the 
adoption of this overture would have 
confused principles again. In our 
circles today, where a catechism season 
of only seven months is considered 
normal, where the Bible curriculum in 
the Christian school is not fully stand- 
ardized or there is no Christian school 
at all, and where family worship and 
home training have been seriously weak- 
ened, the Sunday School may actually 
be needed to teach covenant children 
the Word of God. But let’s not con- 
fuse principles! ‘The ideal remains. 
The ideal is to develop catechism 
classes, homes and schools, which are 
so competent, so effective, so complete- 
ly adequate, that the covenant child 
goes to Sunday School not first of all 
because we think that he needs the 
teaching of the Word of God there, 
helpful though this may be, but first 
of all because we want him to serve and 
to mature in a witnessing capacity and 
to enjoy the benefits ef this association. 


The Covenant Child 


jk wrong emphasis upon the 
Sunday School for covenant children 
will only further weaken the home, and 
when home training is further weak- 
ened it’s only a matter of time until 
the whole structure of Reformed peda- 
gogy will collapse, and the Sunday 
School will have the kind of eminence 
that comes from being the only agency 
still teaching the Word of God to 
children. In only one respect is our 
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Synod and the Sunday School — Continued 


situation different from that in 1918. 
Then Synod declared. ““There is a dan- 
ver that parents will think that Sunday 
School can take the place of the Chris- 
tian School.” That is no longer our 
great danger. But we can say emphatic- 
ally, “There is a danger that parents 
will think that Sunday School (together 
with Christian day school) can take the 
place of the home!” 


Let our Sunday Schools now be Sun- 
day Schools, in accordance with the 
clear definition laid down by Synod, 
that is, in principle agencies for evan- 
gelism. Then the covenant child will 
find his proper place. He is of stra- 
tegic importance there. He will be ex- 
pected to invite and bring his play- 
mates. He will be impressed with the 
significance of exemplary conduct. 
There will be plenty of opportunity for 
the natural, wholesome exercise of what 
is sometimes called “testifying.” It is 
noteworthy in ihis connection hat 
Sunday Schools in the Orthodox Pres- 
byterian Church are successfully oper- 
ated on this basis. It is also noteworthy 
that according to Committee on Educa- 
tion questionnaires, 60% of our own 
Sunday Schools are willing to teach 
church and neighborhood children in 
the same classes, and a considerable 
number are now doing so. Obviously, 
attending such a Sunday School will 
bring many blessings to the covenant 
child. Besides the direct benefits of 
the witnessing relationship itself, there 
are the benefits mentioned by the 
Committee on Education in its 1951 re- 
port: “lessons in practical Christian 
living, group worzhip on respective age 
levels, due observance of the Lord’s 
Day, opportunity for individual self- 
expression, development of talents, 
stimulation of mission interest,” not to 
mention the direct benefits of Bible 
teaching which we have already pointed 
out. 


It must also be said that some of our 
Sunday Schools are so located that they 
will never be evangelistic to any large 
extent. We refer particularly to those 
in country churches. Surely they need 
not be discontinued. But they must 
find their place in coriscious distinction 
from the catechism class and the Chris- 
tian day school. They are “voluntary 
associations for covenantal pedagogy, 
supplementary to the home.” as Synod 
has said. They are essentially to the 
covenant child what the young people’s 
society and the adult societies are to the 
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older members. They are in principle 
close to the boys and girls club idea. In 
rural areas where these clubs are not 
practicable on a weekday, it may be that 
like the young people’s society they 
should meet on Sunday. Such meet- 
ings then would be scarcely distinguish- 
able from what is now carried on in 
these places as Sunday School. At any 
rate, this conception places non-evan- 
gelistic Sunday Schools in the proper 
perspective, and incidentally suggests 
that our Sunday School papers should, 
at least in part, serve children in the 
same way that the Young Calvinist 
serves young people. 


Lessons and Lesson Helps 


Aves last year Synod de- 
cided that the practice of publishing 
two different lesson series (the Com- 
rade-Instructor-Key series and the Good 
Vews series) should be discontinued, 
and that one new series should be de- 
signed to combine both the evangelistic 
and covenantal functiens of the Sunday 
School. The carrying out of this de- 
cision was delayed, pending further 
consideration of the recommendation 
regarding graded lessons by both the 
Committee on Education and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


By graded lessons is meant not mere- 
ly the publication of different “Sunday 
School papers” for different age levels, 
but the use of different Scripture pas- 
sages for such different age groups. 
According to the questionnaires circu- 
lated last year there is strong support 
for this among our Sunday Schools. 
Several years ago one of our consisto- 
ries overtured Synod regarding it. Most 
other denominations use graded lessons. 
It is the only way to keep the small 
children on their milk and cracker diet 
of Bible stories and at the same time to 
give opportunity to older classes to sink 
their teeth into some real prophetic or 
epistolary meat. 


The main objections to the adoption 
of graded lessons are that this will make 
it almost impossible to hold teachers’ 
meetings for the study of the lesson, and 
very difficult to prepare a_ teachers’ 
manual. Representatives of the Publica- 
tion Committee and the Committee on 
Education have met to consider this 
problem and the two Committees have 
agreed to the suggestion of the Synod 
of 1952, that is, that a system of “semi- 
graded” lessons be used, in which unity 
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can be retained by having the sam 
general subject fer all classes, but u: 
ing two or more different Scripture pa: 
sages whenever necessary. For exan 
ple, on the theme of brotherly love, th 
story of David and Jonathan, some o 
the simple teachings of Jesus, an 
I Corinthians 13 could all be use 
simultaneously. In treating originé 
sin, the story of Adam and Eve's si: 
could be combined with a passage fror 
Romans. In dealing with the incarnz 
tion, the Bethlehem story and one a 
the more difficult Messianic prophecie 
could both be used. Undue repetitio 
of simple stories for older classes an 
unduly difficult lessons for younge 
classes would both be avoided. 

All the recommendations before th 
Synod of 1954 are presented jointly b 
the Publication Committee and th 
Committee on Education. In additio: 
to the recommendation regarding grad 
ed lessons, the two Committees ar 
recommending that at least three com 
plete pupil papers be published to cove 
the various departments. This wil 
certainly be no more expensive tha 
the present publication of four differ 
ent papers, two for the “regular” serie 
and two for the “mission” series. 

It is also being recommended that 
special Sunday School Committee b 
formed, consisting of five members, t 
create the new single series of Sunda. 
School materials ordered by the Syno 
of 1952, including the “semi-graded! 
lessons now proposed, and to serve as 
standing committee for the preparatic 
of all denominational Sunday Schow 
materials from now on. “Lesson plan 
ning” should be assigned to this ne: 
committee, thereby terminating th 
separate functions of the two Sunde: 
School lesson planning committe. 
which have been in existence. It seer 
obvious that such a special committ: 
is needed in order to properly devel 
the new Sunday School materials ai 
to provide the denominational leade 
ship which a successful Sunday Sch 
system requires. 

Finally, there is a joint recommen 
tion that Synod grant the request of t! 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church for ¢ 
operation in the publication of o 
Sunday School materials, by invitii 
this body to have two of its represen 
tives meet with the new Sunday Sche 


It is pointed out that the theologi« 
outlook of the two denominations is # 
same. Certainly they can cooperate | 
bearing the Reformed witness. ‘ 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church has 
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ready used our “mission” Sunday 
School materials for some years by add- 
ing its own supplementary pedagogical 
aids. The experience of these brethren 
with the evangelistic Sunday School can 
be used for the common good, and the 
new materials car be so designed that 
they will properly serve the needs of 
both. Furthermore, by combining the 
financial resources of both denomina- 


tions, better quality materials can be 
turned out than it would be possible for 
either denomination to finance alone. 


The Committee on Education and the 
Publication Committee join in the aim 
that, with full Synodical approval of 
their recommendations, the revised and 
improved Sunday School materials will 
be inaugurated in January, 1954, 


A Difficult Problem —as 


Sune it is now nine months 
since the 1952 Synod of the Christian 
Reformed Church has become history, 
the space and time should be ample to 
formulate a calm and balanced opinion 
of the diverse labors of said Synod. It 
is my plan to focus our attention to only 
one of the various questions debated 
about and decided on. It should not 
be out of order to maintain this prob- 
lem publicly, because no final decision 
has been reached in regard to it. The 
problem currently goes by the name of 
“Divorce Problem.” Though this is in 
reality a misnomer, it has come to sail 
under that flag and most of us will 
<now what is meant by it. 

To mention in short the facts as they 
stood before the 1952 Synod met: 
[There was a protest submitted by the 
mdersigned to the Synod of 1948 
against the decisions of Synod 1947. 
Synod 1948 appointed .a Committee to 
port on said protest and overture. 
said Study Conimittee could not agree 
ogether so as to bring an unanimous 
eport. Consequently there were two 
Xeports presented io the Synod of 1952 
fter four years of study. 

The Majority Committee (4 out of 
)) agreed with the protestant as to the 
Titicism of the 1947 decision, but they 
ailed to offer a corrective overture to 
dopt in the place of the 1947 decision. 


* Mr. Peter L. Van Dyken, a member of 
he Christian Reformed Church at Ripon, 
falif., submitted in 1948 a Protest against 
he decision of the Synod of 1947 on the 
uestion of the membership status of persons 
ivorced and remarried on unbiblical grounds. 
Ve are happy to provide, at his request, op- 
ortunity for a statement of his judgments 
oncerning the decision of the Synod of 1952 
1 the matter of his Protest. The Journal 
laff is persuaded that the Church and her 

dy Corhmittees are best served by a full 
nd objective discussion of the problems by 
hich the Church is confronted. Eds. 
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Had the Synod adopted the Majoriiy 
Report, then the essential parts of 1947 
would have been wiped off from the 
synodical slate, and since nothing posi- 
tive was offered, we would have to fall 
back on the 1908 decision. To this 
conclusion also came the 1952 commit- 
tee for pre-advice as is recorded in the 
1952 Acts — p. 20 and 21. 

The Minority Report did not agree 
with the Protest in the matter of the 
qualification of a second marriage. 
While I held that a second marriage af- 
ter unbiblical divorce, if legally per- 
formed is a bona fide marriage before 
God and man, the Minority Report held 
that such a marriage was “a continuous 
living in adultery,” and should there- 
fore be “put asunder” in essence, 
(though not in form), living altogether 
separate without a divorce. 

It was and is to be understood that 
in all cases under consideration the 
parties had expressed regret concerning 
their sinful deeds of divorce and re- 
marriage as both acts are clearly divine 
admonition in Scripture. 

The Minority Report called its opin- 
ion concerning the invalidity of the sec- 
ond marriage a “stand” and any opin- 
ion contrary to it was branded as an 
“assumption.” There was, however, one 
thing which was overlooked in the 
Minority Report and that was that no 
scriptural basis was mentioned or hint- 
ed at for the so called “stand.” It 
even admits that there never has been 
submitted any scriptural evidence for 
this “stand” by former synods. 

The 1952 Synod after long and de- 
liberate discussions, decided to support 
the Minority Report and swallowed it 
in its total, hook, line and sinker. It 
is not uninteresting to examine the lines 
of reasoning followed after the pre-ad- 


We thank God for our Sunday 
Schools and take heart. Their notable 
accomplishments give promise of even 
greater things which they may be able 
to do in our rapidly expanding neigh- 
May Synod be 
so guided that our Sunday Schools will 


borhood evangelism. 


be a mighty blessing to rising genera- 
tions both within without the 
Church. 


and 


yet unsolved 


By PETER L. VAN DYKEN 


visory committee brought in its report. 


In my protest I called marriage and 
the solemnization of it a civil matter, 
divinely instituted and governed in its 
various interrelations by the State as 
the Minister of God in all civil matters. 
This opinion was shared by both the 
Majority and Minority Reports. But 
the pre-advisory committee was evident- 
ly afraid that the Church would have 
nothing left to say, if it stated that the 
regulation of marriage is (in the sense 
that it always was) a civil matter, 
wherefore they formulated a compro- 
mise as is stated in: Recommendations 
eas: 


“Synod recognizes that the regula- 
tion of marriage and divorce has come 
to be a civil matter under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State as minister of God.” 
(Acts 1952 p. 21, Italics mine — V.D.) 


That statement really is a bright one, 
which gives rise to a number of ques- 
tions. First: If the marriage regula- 
tion has come to be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State, is that not an admis- 
sion that it is? Second: If the mar- 
riage regulation came to be a matter 
of the State, it must have been under 
the jurisdiction of some other authority, 
and if so, in what territory did it be- 
long before? Third: When was this 
change-over of authority made? Fourth: 
Was it right or wrong that it was 
changed? And fifth: If the change- 
over was a wrong one, must we try to 
change it again? 

Yet this “recommendation” was 
adopted by Synod. Can we discover 
any psychological reason for this half- 
hearted, rather unwilling admission? 
Yes, we can. The source of it is easily 
recognized in the wording of: Recom- 
mendation I. b. 
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A Difficult Problem — Continued 


“Synod nevertheless maintains that 
according to the plain teachings of 
Scripture marriage and divorce are al- 
so spiritual and ethical matters which 
fall under the jurisdiction of the 
Church.” (Adopted by Synod). 

This statement proves that the relative 
interests of State and Church in regard 
to marriage relations are not clearly 
discerned, but are mixed up and 


muddled. 


(OF certain points the interests 
of the State and the Church touch with- 
out clashing and are to that extent co- 
operative. In both is contained a moral 
element. But the State deals with the 
marriage relations as a moral problem, 
viewed from a civil, social and legal an- 
gle. The Church does not take part 
in the civil and legal angle of uniting 
two parties in wedlock, or of undoing 
the tie when this was deemed necessary. 
but the Church deals with the moral is- 
sues involved in the entire life of all 
its members, in all the various prob- 
lems of life, marriage relationships in- 
cluded, looked at from a spiritual point 
of view. 

It is therefore in the different points 
of view, that State and Church go far 
apart, and 1ignily so. For it is only in 
this way that State and Church can keep 
from trespassing on each other’s terri- 
tory. The State, though recognizing 
God also in its laws regarding marriage, 
deals with its subjects only in respect 
to the outward obedience of its laws. 
It does not deal with the personal rela- 
tion of man to God, but only with the 
relation of man to man. It concerns 
itself with the issues contained in the 
second table of the law (the tenth com- 
mandment excepted). When the State 
unites a man and a woman in marriage 
the bond is to be for life. The State 
does not give any cause for, nor desires 
any breaking of the tie. But the State 
does not enforce the continuation of the 
bond, if the members claim they cannot 
live together. For those reasons (and 
they may be more than adultery) the 
State grants a divorce, by which act the 
marriage is dissolved. If the State ac- 
cepts too many and flimsy grounds up- 
on which to grant a divorce, it is not 
using its authority rightly, but it is 
nevertheless acting in its own province 
and its authority cannot be questioned 
and must also be recognized by the 


Church. 
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The Church comes in contact with 
these problems more now than ever. The 
Church must hold and does hold that 
asking for and acquiring a divorce on 
flimsy grounds constitutes a grievous 
sin; that a subsequent marriage to an- 
other party is an additional grievous 
sin. The Church, though it cannot un- 
do these legal actions, cannot accept or 
keep as members any one who has been 
guilty of either one or both of those 
sinful public actions, as long as they 
will not repent heartily of these deeds 
and confess them publicly. The legality 
of their present position as man and 
wife (in second marriage) does not un- 
do or clear them of their sins. It is 
only if they see their sins in the light 
of God’s Word, if they are willing to 
admit their sins and confess them be- 
fore the Church, that they can be ac- 
cepted or re-admitted as members in 
full communion, nothing barring them 
now, if they believe and profess that 
all their sins have been washed in the 
precious blood of Christ. It is then 
that the Spirit of God has gained the 
victory over abounding sin. 

This rather lengthy explanation of 
point I. b. was ‘necessary to show that 
the 1952 Synod did not make the prop- 
er distinction between the two separate 
spheres of action, that of the State and 
that of the Church. And this in turn 
was the psychological basis for the con- 
fused statement in point I. a. 

Point I. c.* is a clear statement of the 
duty of the Church in regard to its mem- 
bership as long as the Church has been 
in existence. Only the word “Therefore” 
at the beginning of said statement is out 
of place, for it does not at all follow 
from the reasoning of the two previ- 
ous points, but by inference it includes 
not only married people in their con- 
jugal relationship, but it includes all its 
members in all spheres of life. 


% * % 


4 pte second part of the synodical 
deliberations consisted of subscribing 
to the advice of the Minority Report in 
cutting out of Point 2 of 1947 the 
clause: “‘by his return to a former mar- 
riage, if this should be possible,” there- 
by eliminating the possible return from 
second to first marriage partner. Also 
point 3 of 1947, which made ignorance 
of God’s laws a virtue, was eliminated. 

But the demand for separate mainte- 
nance of the parties in second marriage 
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was retained and made mandatory, b 
cause it was confidently expressed thi 
such a position was a “living in co! 
tinual adultery.” 

But there arose one difficulty. 

This so called stand appeared to bk 
minus a foundation upon which to ere 
it. Strange that the lack of such 
foundation had not been noticed befor 
Equally strange that those who hol 
that view never even looked for 
scriptural basis. Or had they, mayb 
and failed to find it? 

Anyway it was felt that such an in 
portant statement could not be le 
hanging in mid-air, and still be calle 
a stand. Therefore in line with th 
advice of the Minority Report a con 
mittee was to be appointed and was aj 
pointed, whose task it will be to fin 
some sure footing in Scripture upo 
which to place this stand which wa 
variously called a “thesis,” a “position, 
and a “contention,” and which so fa 
has nothing to hold it up except a fey 
antique props, which props I will mer 
tion by and by. The Committee whicl 
was appointed has two years time i 
order to find and uncover this found 
tion. (Point B a.) 

Point B., b. is another unique mar 
date. It says that if the committee wi 
find real scriptural ground to proy 
that a second marriage is a “living ii 
continual adultery” then the committe 
shall search and see, if there are poi 
sibly “ethical involvements and ci. 
cumstances” which may demand that 
second marriage must after all stan 
and be continued. This is a circle res 
soning of the first caliber. It coma 
down to this, that if the committee fina 
that a second marriage is a “living 
adultery,” then they shall look f. 
proof of the fact that after all it is; 
bona fide marriage. For what else cz 
you make out of “ethical involvemer 
and circumstances” than just this t 
it is a real marriage and that it wo 
be sin to break it? 

So we would be right back to 4 
position and that of the Majority 
port that a second marriage is a b 
fide union, not to be broken or sto 
away in an ice chest. 

The mandate under point C is a ve 
sensible one. If the committee fails; 
find scriptural grounds for the conte 
tion that a second marriage is a “livi 
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* “Therefore, Synod declares that the 
of the Church is to maintain the stand 
of Scripture in regard to the Church m 
bership of persons whose marriage has 
permitted or dissolved by the authority 
the State.” 


JOURNE 
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in continual adultery,” then they shall 
present a reversal of the present (1952) 
decision and “draft an appropriate res- 
olution to replace point 2 of 1947.” 

The findings of the committee will be 
presented to the 1954 Synod. I am 
fully convinced that the committee will 
find sufficient proof in Scripture for the 
position that a second marriage, though 
begun in sin is nevertheless a bona fide 
union which must not be broken nor 
set apart. 

Then there still remains the question 
whether the 1954 Synod will accept 
and adopt that position. Will the Church 


Reflections on Common Grace 


RE 1924 the doctrine of com- 
mon grace has sailed in peaceful waters 
in the Christian Reformed Churches. 
The counterwinds that blew from the 
Protestant Reformed Churches were 
not even able to ripple the waters. Now 
after more than a quarter of a century 
the climate is beginning to change. 
Noises of distant thunder can be heard, 
and rising winds can be felt moving the 
waters and creating new theological 
currents. 


From one direction comes the an- 
nouncement that common grace is on 
the wane. The announcement that as 
history lengthens common grace lessens, 
is given wider coverage by echoing 
voices. This new and strange emphasis 
points up a change of theological 
weather. 


I have often expressed the opinion 
that the Reverend Herman Hoeksema 
in his views on this matter is premature- 
ly right, and therefore wrong. In my 
judgment he will be right when history 
ends, but not before. Not before, be- 
cause while one can think abstractly, 
one cannot get out of history. But if 
this new emphasis is right, then my 
judgment regarding Rev. Hoeksema is 
wrong, and he is getting to be more 
right and 1924 more wrong each pass- 
ing day. Presumably the margin of 
difference will become so small that the 
continued separate existences of the two 
denominations will not be justifiable. 


x * a 
+ 
x F, ROM other directions come 
voices making claims about the abso- 
lute antithesis. One claims that it is 
absolute, and another that it is not 
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be ready to throw away the aforemen- 
tioned props of false reasoning which 
have so often been put forth to sustain 
the present attitude? 

What those props are? 
mainly three. 

One is the contention that by accept- 
ing a repentant sinner into full com- 
munion and membership, the Church 
by that act puts its stamp of approval 
upon the sin committed. 


There are 


A second one is the fear which many 
seem to have that the acceptance of one 
repentant sinner of this particular type 
will lead others into committing the 


absolute enough and that the Church 
should dedicate her energies to make 
the fires of the antithesis burn more 
brightly. Another claims that the anti- 
thesis is already so absolute that Chris- 
tians and non-Christians have nothing 
in common. 


Two things may be said about the 
new emphasis. First, it deals with the 
antithesis in the realm of the abstract, 
in the realm of the non-historical. What 
I mean is this. It defines the antithesis 
not in terms of regenerate and unregen- 
erate people, but in terms of regeneracy 
and unregeneracy; not in terms of good 
people and bad people, but in terms of 
goodness and badness. Thus it raises 
the question of what believers and un- 
believers have in common, in the area 
where Hoeksema raises the question, 
namely, outside history, and thus ob- 
tains the answer “of nothing in com- 
mon,” “only absolute difference.” 


Second, this non-historical approach 
absolutizes the absolute antithesis. 
Thus becomes possible the version of 
the antithesis which asserts that the 
dualism between the two poles of the 
antithesis is so deep and permanent, 
that there are two worlds in endless and 
eternal opposition. These two worlds 
are not defined, as in the Bible, as one 
world seen under the two aspects of sin 
and grace. No, these two worlds are 
two whole worlds. It is asserted that if 
one really recognizes the absolute 
character of the antithesis, then one will 
recognize not only an absolutely anti- 
thetical relationship between two sets of 
persons or things, between sin and 
grace, God and the devil, but one will 
recognize the necessity of absolutizing 
the two sets of persons or things thus 


same sins. 

The third contention is that if the 
Church accepts as members such _par- 
ties as above referred to, it will bring 
an influx into the Church of a class of 
similar parties, who without real _re- 
gret for past sins apply for membership. 

These three superstitions which have 
in many cases been the unwarranted 
support of the ninety year old position 
of the Church must be plucked up by 
the roots, shall there ever be unanimity 
and a clear and sober attitude and shall 
there be joy in heaven and in the 
Church over “one sinner that repenteth.” 


By JAMES DAANE 


related. Out of this recognition come 
two whole worlds in endless and eternal 
opposition. And between these two 
worlds there is not, nor ever was or 
shall be anything in common. The 
“endless” and “eternal” show that the 
whole matter is viewed outside history, 
for history is neither endless nor eternal. 


This is questionable theology. After 
all God alone can create a world, and 
he created but one. The devil is hardly 
<o absolute that he can create his own 
world. Moreover an absolutizing of 
the absolute antithesis constitutes a de- 
nial of the absolute Lordship of Jesus 
Christ. This version of the antithesis 
is defined out of reference to Christian- 
ity, which is a very historical religion. 


* * 
ie confusing thing about the 


absolute version of ‘the antithesis is 
that it takes a flight into the realm of 


abstraction and in these thin-aired 
realms constructs its answer. If only 
it would stay in that realm! It would 


then do little harm for no one would 
pay any attention to it. For nobody 
lives in the regions of abstraction, ex- 
cept the abstract theologian. But alas, 
it is not a one-way flight. With the an- 
swer fully formulated and tucked safely 
in his pocket, the abstract theologian 
returns to the realms of reality and goes 
directly to the Bible — which is the 
historical record of a historical religion 
known as Christianity — to find proof 
for his answer and thus obtain credence 
for his claim that his is a Christian 
answer. Like most versions of the 
antithesis, the absolutized version ap- 
peals to Genesis 3:15. 

Now Genesis 3:15 speaks of the anti- 
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Refleetions on Common Grace — Continued 


ihesis, but it knows nothing of an abso- 
lute antithesis. It knows nothing about 
an opposition that is eternal and end- 
less. On the contrary, it is a verse that 
talks about an antithesis in history. And 
it teaches that the antithetical powers 
are not equal but unequal, and because 
unequal the opposition is not endless 
and eternal but an opposition that is 
overcome in history when the superior 
power of redemption crushes the head 
of the serpent and achieves the victory. 
The fight is unto death, but the Death 
is followed by the Resurrection, and 
Christ in and through history becomes 
the absolute Lord. 


Genesis 3:15 does not speak of the 
difference between good and evil, be- 
tween God and the devil in the abstract, 
but of a difference that constitutes a 
conflict within history, and a victory 
within history of the good that was in- 
serted into history for that very pur- 
pose. The victory indeed did not come 
immediately. In its Old Testament form 
it is conflict between the pagan nations 
and Israel as the people of God. Neither 
side wins the decisive battle in the Old 
Testament dispensation. But when the 
Seed himself comes, the decisive battle 
is pitched, and Christ emerges as the 
Victor. Christ makes peace, slays the 
enmity, and reconciles the world to God 
in the Cross. And one of the remark- 
able expressions of Christ’s Victory and 
Lordship is the tremendously important 
fact that the gospel must now be pro- 
claimed to those who are near and to 
those who are afar off! To the Gentiles 
who constituted one pole of the Old 
Testament form of the historical anti- 
thesis, the gospel is now offered. As 
Ephesians 2 teaches, peace must now be 
preached to those who are afar off. 


Christ’s victory is decisive. The New 
Testament consequently speaks of good 
news, of the binding of Satan, of the 
fact that Jesus is the Lord. Yet although 
decisive, Christ’s victory is not com- 
plete, for the opposition is not complete- 
ly crushed. The New Testament teach- 
ing concerning the anti-Christs and the 
anti-Christ is clear evidence that the 
victory is not yet complete. But the 
biblical idea of the anti-christ indi- 
cates the new form in which the anti- 
thesis expresses itself. The question, 
therefore, is not in the first instance 
whether people in New Testament times 
are for or against goodness, truth, or 
beauty, but whether they are for or 
against Jesus Christ. The question is 
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now pro- or anti-Christ. Men in the 
New Testament are not confronted with 
mere good or mere evil in general. They 
are confronted with the good in the 
form of God who is for them in the 
Christ of the Cross. And the question 
is whether men are for or against God 
in this form, in the form expressed by 
the gospel. 

In the New Testament the gospel 
must be preached “to every creature,” 
and to all nations. For God is for the 
world. God is for the world and for the 
whole and only world. Therefore the 
gospel must be preached to every crea- 
ture and all nations. 

This “being for the world” must be 
defined and understood in terms of the 
Cross, in terms of the general offer of 
salvation. And God is against the world 
in a manner and degree that corre- 
sponds to the world’s being against 
God’s being for the world in the Cross 
and in the gospel of the Cross. And 
similarly, the Church is for the world 
in terms of the gospel, and against the 
world in a manner that corresponds to 
the world’s being against the gospel and 
the Christ it proclaims. When the world 
is thus against» God’s being for the 
world in Christ, the world reveals the 
spirit of the anti-christ which is the New 
Testament form of the antithesis. Thus 
the antithesis according to the Bible is 
not abstract, static, absolute, or non-his- 
torical. It is rather historical; it runs 
through the Cross and the general offer 
of the gospel, and in its New Testament 
form is suspended by the world’s reac- 
tion to the gospel message that God is 
for the world in terms of the Christ of 


the Cross. 
* * * 


IE various answers given to the 
question what the believer and unbeliev- 
er have in common, and to the question 
of what should be the believer’s attitude 
toward the unbeliever, are determined 
by various definitions of the antithesis. 
Liberal theology recognizes no antithesis 
and declares therefore that all men 
have everything in common. There are 
some among the orthodox who abso- 
lutize the antithesis and declare that 
believers and unbelievers have nothing 
in common. But 1924 said something 
that differs from both. 

What do the Church and the world, 
believers and unbelievers have in com- 
mon? The Synod of 1924 said two 
things regarding this question. It 
taught a general or common operation 
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of the Holy Spirit — but this J only 
mention here. But it also said thai 
there is a general or common offer of 
the gospel. With this only am I con 
cerned here. A concrete part of the 
answer therefore of what the world and 
the Church, the believer and the unbe- 
liever, have in common is the genera! 
offer of salvation. Or to put it differ. 
ently, Jesus Christ in terms of the gos- 
pel offer and demand. 
Liberalism believes 
antithesis nor in the ministry of recon- 
ciliation. It therefore has no message. 
The absolutizers of the antithesis preach 
the absolute antithesis and_ therefore 
have no gospel offer. But 1924 recog: 
nizes the historical character of the anti- 
thesis. It recognizes that the antithesis 
passes through the Cross, and 1924 
therefore posits a general offer of sal- 
vation. It further declared that this 
general offer is well-meani. It thereby 
declares that God is for the world in 
terms of the Cross and in terms of the 
gospel as the message of the Cross. 


neither in the 


The proponents of the absolute ver- 
sion of the antithesis —— at least when 
they are consistent — deny that the 
gospel is an offer to all men. And 
when the gospel ceases to be an offer. 
it becomes a mere announcement, an 
announcement that things are bad for 
the reprobate and nothing can be donc 
about it, and that things are well fon 
the elect and nothing needs be done 
about it. But this is not the biblica 
idea of gospel proclamation. In_ the 
biblical idea of proclamation man is 
placed in a moment of serious decision; 
a time of crisis and judgment. For wher 
the gospel is properly preached it is no 
announced that all is well, nor that all 
is bad, but rather that God is for the 
world in-the Christ of the Cross in such 
a manner that the hearer is placed be 
fore an offer and demand. The gospe 
offer creates a dynamic moment, thi 
moment of “offer and demand.” Thu 
when 1924 taught the general offer o 
salvation, it on the one hand repudiate: 
an absolutized non-historical version ot 
the antithesis, and on the other repud1 
ated both the position that the gospe 
is not an offer, and the position whic: 
reduces gospel proclamation to mer? 
announcement. 

The Synod of 1924 therefore taugl! 
that the Church and the world, the be 
liever and the unbeliever have some 
thing in common, namely, God’s wel 
meant redemptive disposition as r 
vealed in the Cross and as revealed i 
the nature of a gospel that must be o 
fered to all in terms of offer and d 


mand. This is the meaning of common 
grace. This is what the believer and 
unbeliever have in common. And this 
something, according to 1924, is not a 
negligible something. 

To maintain this fine biblical insight 
of 1924 is not easy. It requires theo- 
logical sensitivity to retain in theologi- 
cal thought and practise this balanced 
hiblical teaching concerning the anti- 
thesis, the precise manner in which 
God is for the world, and the nature of 
the gospel and its proper proclamation. 
It is far easier to win adherents for the 
absolute version of the absolute anti- 
thesis. And it is far easier to conduct 
a crusade and gain followers with the 
slogans “no common grace” and “noth- 
ing in common between believer and 
unbeliever” — especially if the crusad- 
ers do not show the implications of 
their theological slogans for the gospel. 
But such a crusade conducted on such 
a theological platform is as dangerous 
as it is easy, for it threatens the very 
meaning of the Cross and the very na- 
ture of the gospel. 
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les Christian Reformed Church- 
es in 1924 knew that the distinctive 
message of the Church is not the ab- 
solute antithesis, but the fact of the es- 
sential defeat of the historical anti- 
thesis in Jesus Christ. They knew that 
the Church’s ministry is not the “min- 
istry of the absolute antithesis,” but the 
“ministry of reconciliation.” They 
knew that their task was not to expend 
their energies to fan the antithesis into 
a brighter burning, but to proclaim the 
well-meant divine disposition as ex- 
pressed in the gospel as both offer and 
demand. They knew that the proper 
mood of the Church is not one of 
absolute antithesis to the world, but a 
well-meant mood that corresponds to a 
well-meant offer of the gospel. 

The Christian Reformed Churches 
knew that a gospel proclamation defined 
as offer and demand would arouse anti- 
thetical hostility. But they knew that 
such an expression of the antithesis 
would be in its very nature post-Christ- 
crucified, and not a hostility of an ab- 
stract evil to an abstract good. (Indeed 
it is quite impossible to generate a genu- 
ine hostility toward an abstraction. 
Most unbelievers are willing to admit a 
real difference between good and evil 
-— in the abstract!) In 1924 the Chris- 
tian Reformed Churches knew that 
where the gospel offer is rejected and its 
demand counter-demanded, and where 
men are against God’s being for the 
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world in terms of the Cross and its 
gospel, there God will be against the 
world. But then God will be against the 
world, not in the abstract non-historical 
sense in which good is always by na- 
ture opposed to evil, but in a manner 
which corresponds to the world’s rejec- 
tion of God in Christ, and that rejectors 
therefore will, as Paul declares, “be 
judged according to my gospel” and, 
as Revelation declares, be subject to the 
“wrath of the Lamb.” 

The Christian Reformed Churches in 
1924 knew that history comes to an 
end only after the gospel has been 
preached to all nations, and that com- 
mon grace as expressed through the 
general offer of salvation remains real 
until the end of history. ‘They there- 
fore knew nothing of, and in fact re- 
pudiated, the view that as the sands of 
time run out, common grace also auto- 
matically runs out. 


* * % 


infaee insists on the ab- 
solute version of the absolute antithesis 
and defines it non-historically in terms 
of the abstract and trans-historical dif- 
ference between election and reproba- 
tion. He, therefore, denies common 


grace and the common offer of salva- 
tion. It should be added, however, that 
he is far too good a theologian to give 
it an application that speaks of two 
whole worlds in 
opposition. 

But 1924 posits something in com- 
mon between elect reprobate, 
namely an attitude of God expressed in 
a general well-meant offer of salvation. 
And this position of 1924 stems not 
from an absolutized version of the anti- 
thesis. but from the biblical idea of the 
antithesis as a historical phenomenon 
which runs through the Cross and is 
expressed in the very nature of the gos- 
pel and its proclamation. The elect and 
the non-elect, Church and world, be- 
liever and unbeliever were said to have 
something in common, namely, com- 
mon grace. And 1924 regarded the 
recognition and acceptance of this com- 
mon possession as imperative, for it 
knew that the very nature of the gospel 
is at stake where it is denied. 

I shall on another occasion give 
closer attention to this perceptible and 
important change in the theological 
climate of common grace. For although 
the Three Points of 1924 are very brief 
they say much, more than some seem 
to realize or remember. 
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LETTERS TO THE JOURNAL 


Dear Editor: 


I have read with interest the article 
in your March issue, Benediction in 
Florida? and I appreciate the Reverend 
Geo. Stob’s fair and objective summary 
of my views as I gave expression to 
these in two articles in our Dutch wecek- 
ly, De Wachter. 

However, to ward off any possible 
erroneous conclusions, I should like to 
make just a few remarks at this time. 

In the first place, I do not disapprove 
of the vacation-chapel arrangement. In 
fact, J think they are worthy of our full 
approval and praise for all areas in 
which no church is found in which the 
Word of God is purely preached accord- 
ing to our Biblical, Reformed concep- 
tions. Some years ago I personally 
helped sponsor the Big Star Lake chap- 
el here in Michigan. 

Secondly, I would not deny that 
God’s benediction rests upon the chapel 
gatherings under consideration. God’s 
benediction rests on any and all Chris- 
tian gatherings, such as week-day soci- 
ety meetings, Mission Rallies, League 
Meetings, etc. But this fact does not 
mean that we as ministers should offi- 
cially, in the Name of God, pronounce 


God’s blessing on such Christian gather- 
ings after the pattern of God’s injunc- 
tion in Numbers 6. 

The appeal of the Rev. Stob to the 
apostolic greetings of Paul and the 
other apostles merits our full considera- 
tion. I am inclined to say that this 
appeal is the strongest argument against 
my presentations in De Wachier. But 
I am happy to note that brother Stob 
expresses himself cautiously on this 
point — as he does throughout his 
article — saying as he does: “Perhaps 
this is not wholly conclusive.” And in 
determining the exact significance of 
these New Testament salutations and 
benedictions for the present question, 
we should, it seems to me, bear in mind 
that these are apostolic utterances. 
Peter, Paul, and the others spoke as 
Apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
as such they also wrote their epistles, 
and prefaced and concluded nearly all 
of them with these salutations and bene- 
dictions. But the apostolic office ceased 
with the death of the apostles as we all 
agree. We ministers are in no sense 
Apostles. | Consequently, we should 
never assume to do what the apostles, 
with their general and very special man- 
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Letters to the Journal — Continued 


date were commissioned to do, just be- 
cause the apostles did it. 

May not the fact that the apostles 
used these salutations, even in epistles 
addressed to individuals, as Rev. Stob 
rightly remarks, point to the fact that 
the Apostles were speaking by virtue of 
their special apostolic authority when- 
ever they used these salutations in their 
epistles ? 

If that should be the case then what 
Apostles did as to salutations and bene- 
dictions is not necessarily our preroga- 
live and pattern as ministers. 

I grant that there is a difference be- 
tween various week-day gatherings of 
believers for various good purposes, 
and the gathering of like-minded be- 
lievers in the chapels under considera- 
tion. But the chapel meetings and all 
week-day Christian gatherings have this 
in common, that they are voluntary, 
“non-ecclesiastical” gatherings. 


Let us remember that all around us, 
in our American ecclesiastical world, 
these distinctions are virtually non-ex- 
istant. Ministers of various denomina- 
tions freely pronounce God’s blessing 
upon all kinds of Christian gatherings. 
And they even do so upon all kinds of 
mixed gatherings, gatherings the inter- 
ests of which are perhaps wholly civic 
and secular. But the Reformed posi- 
tion has always been that the Word and 
the sacraments are to be administered 
only in the official, ecclesiastically 
sponsored and controlled gatherings of 
God’s Church. And likewise that God’s 
Name should be placed upon His be- 
lieving people only at these gatherings 
of His Church. I for one would urge 
all our churches and their ministers to 
adhere to this position. Let us not be- 
gin to slacken our lines. 


Furthermore, Rev. Stob remarks, “It 
is not quite correct, I believe, to com- 
pletely separate the office from the per- 
son, and to represent the office as a sort 
of eligibility to receive and carry out 
mandates from a consistory.” I would 
agree with Rev. Stob. However, this 
was not my contention. I did not mean 
tc say that we ministers virtually stand 
and wait for various isolated orders. 
The minister’s office is constant and 
continuous, just as the office of Pres. 
Kisenhower is constant and continuous 
for the term assigned to him. But just 
as Pres. Eisenhower’s rights and duties 
are limited and well-defined, so are our 
duties limited and well-defined. Pres. 
Wisenhower cannot exercise his man- 


date and authority, for example, in 
South America, and neither may we 
begin to exercise our mandate and 
authority beyond our specific assign- 
ment. 


Finally, I agree that under certain 
circumstances a consistory might have 
the right to commission its minister to 
pronounce the salutation and benedic- 
tion in some vacation chapel. In the 
abstract this is true. The churches 
regularly, by implication if not delib- 
erately, commission their missionary 
ministers to exercise the prerogatives of 
their office on the mission fields. They 
are sent to gather churches, or to gather 
into churches the converts which God 
may give. In this work they administer 
the Word and its sealing ordinances, the 
sacraments, and they also place God’s 
benediction upon those who believe as 
they are gathered into churches and as 
they meet as churches. 


Now conceivably a situation might 
arise in which a consistory would feel 
free and in duty bound to charge its 
minister to pronounce the benediction 
at a chapel service. But, of course, then 
that minister is also preaching the Word 
officially at such an occasion at the be- 
hest of his church, and he would also 
have the right to administer the Lord’s 
Supper and to baptize at such a gather- 
ing. If a consistory would have the 
right to charge its minister for one of- 
ficial function, then it has the right to 
so charge him regarding other official 
functions also. 


All this could be allowed under very 
extraordinary circumstances. But I do 
not believe that our vacation-chapel 
situations are such that any church 
should so mandate its minister. I 
would consider this procedure unneces- 
sary and fraught with certain dangers. 

For one thing, it should be remem- 
bered that these vacation chapels are 
not “Christian Reformed” chapels. Be- 
lievers belonging to various churches 
attend them. And unordained men — 
here in Michigan at least — lead at 
these services as well as ordained men, 
although as a rule the leader is an or- 
dained minister. And not in every case 
has the leader been one of Reformed 
persuasion. 


It should also be remembered that 
when a Consistory gives its minister 
the mandate to function as a Minister 
of the Gospel in any given situation, 
the presupposition is that that Consis- 
tory has a measure of jurisdiction over 


the place and in the situation at which 
its minister functions officially. Yet 
the consistories of our churches have 
no jurisdiction regarding these vaca- 
tion-chapel services. They have no 
control or authority whatsoever at these 
chapels. To attempt to exercise any 
measure of control at these chapels 
would rightly be resented as improper 
interference. For the chapels are owned 
by groups of believers belonging te 
various churches and denominations. 
and controlled by committees appointed 
hy these groups. 

On board ship none of our ministers. 
I take it, would think of pronouncing 
the benediction of God officially upon < 
group of worshippers which happen tc 
worship together for one or more Sun: 
days. And although our vacation chap 
els are a bit more stable and homogen 
eous as to the attendants, I would fol 
low the same practice in both instance: 
and in all comparable situations. 

At free, unorganized, special service: 
of believers the office of all believer 
should come to the fore. No specia 
offices of any particular church or de 
nomination should inject themselves 
into the picture. 

Besides the regular worship servicee 
held under the auspices of a particula: 
church, and constituted as official meet 
ings of God and His church, there & 
room for gatherings of believers for 
mutuai edification and under the mt 
tual control of the believers as such 
Let us in no way deny this right to be 
lievers away from home and in extré 
ordinary circumstances. 

My letter, Mr. Editor, is much long 
than I had intended it to be. I haw 
not touched on one of the main thrust 
of my Wachter articles, which brie 
stated would be that the office of th 
ministry is not inherent in the pers 
of the minister, but is rather a charg 
which has been committed to him. 
Even the word office-hearer points i 
this direction. The office is essential 
a well-defined mandate, with defini 
limitations as well as specific commi 
ments. And the general task of t 
minister does not include the right * 
place God’s blessing on certain religiow 
gatherings which have been organiz 
for laudable purposes, but which c 
not constitute official gatherings of Ge 
and His people, and which do not fé 
under the domain of any specific pa 
ticular church and its Consistory. 

Thank you for the allotted space | 
the Journal. Fraternally, . 

Martin Monsma 


Grand Rapids, Michig 


